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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  Essex  County  Ornithological  Club  which  presents 
this,  its  first  Annual  Bulletin,  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  men 
interested  in  nature  study,  of  which  class  Thoreau,  Frank 
Bolles,  Bradford  Torrey  and  other  well-known  men  were 
eminent  examples  and  John  Burroughs  is  still  active  in  the 
work. 

The  meetings  are  very  informal,  specimens  of  birds  are 
exhibited,  excursions  are  made  and  altogether  perfect  accord 
has  prevailed. 

Of  all  the  great  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  none 
in  which  all  the  species,  numbering  thousands,  without  a 
single  exception,  have  leading  characters  in  common,  as  in 
the  class  of  birds.  They  are  all  warm  blooded,  they  all  breathe 
air,  they  all  lay  eggs,  they  are  all  clothed  with  feathers,  they 
all  have  a  horny  bill  or  beak,  they  all  stand  on  their  hind  legs, 
all  have  the  fore  legs  modified  into  wings  which  are  used  in 
flying  or  as  fins  in  swimming.  If  one  brushed  from  his  coat 
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the  smallest  bit  of  a  feather  he  would  not  only  promptly 
recognize  it,  but  with  absolute  certainty  would  assert  that  it 
belonged  to  a  creature  having  all  the  characters  above 
enumerated. 

Birds  stand  isolated  and  alone.  They  were  recognized  as 
forming  a  closed  type.  If  one  studies  the  embryology  of 
birds,  the  structure  of  the  skeleton  and  particularly  the  char¬ 
acter  of  bird  remains  buried  in  the  rocks  of  past  geological 
ages,  he  will  realize  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  these  creatures 
were  scaly  reptiles.  It  adds  a  curious  interest  to  the  study 
when  we  regard  a  brilliant  plumaged  bird  flashing  in  the 
sunlight,  or  a  delicate  little  brown  creature  pouring  out  rap¬ 
turous  song,  to  realize  that  birds  were  literally  derived  from 
cold-blooded  reptiles. 

When  one  considers  the  horny  bill  without  teeth,  as  in  the 
turtle,  the  feathers  arranged  like  scales  and  surviving  as 
scales  on  the  legs,  the  embryos  of  the  two  groups  identical 
in  appearance,  he  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  close  relations 
of  birds  and  reptiles. 

In  the  old  classification  of  Cuvier  the  vertebrates  were 
divided  into  four  classes;  the  fishes,  reptiles,  birds  and  mam¬ 
mals.  Now  the  vertebrates  are  divided  into  three  great 
divisions:  the  fishes,  the  sauropsida,  which  includes  the 
reptiles  and  birds,  and  the  mammals. 

There  is  no  class  of  animals  which  has  so  many  points  of 
interest  as  the  birds,  nor  more  agreeable  features  associated 
with  the  study,  wandering  as  one  must  over  field  and  forest. 
The  wonderful  character  of  migration,  their  nesting  habits, 
questions  of  protective  coloration  and  mimicry,  geographical 
variation,  even  individual  peculiarities,  —  their  songs,  etc.,  — 
all  these  features  may  be  observed  and  studied  by  any  in¬ 
telligent  mind. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  importance  of  birds 
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to  the  farmer  in  the  destruction  of  insects  injurious  to  vegeta¬ 
tion,  leads  us  to  feel  that  aside  from  the  pleasure  we  derive 

»  * 

from  our  avocation,  we  are  of  some  use  in  the  world  in  studying 
and  recording  observations  of  intrinsic  value. 


Edward  S.  Morse. 


HISTORY  OF 

THE  ESSEX  COUNTY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

ARTHUR  P.  STUBBS 

In  the  spring  of  1907,  a  group  of  men  drawn  together  by 
their  mutual  interest  in  birds,  originated  what  has  since  become 
known  as  “The  Ipswich  River  Bird  Trip.”*  The  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  these  trips  finally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
permanent  organization  was  desirable  to  provide  the  facilities 
and  incentive  for  the  continued  study  of  birds  throughout 
the  year,  and  to  effect  such  an  organization  a  call  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  issued.  The  following  quotations  are  from  the  records 
of  this  meeting  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Osborne  who  acted  as 
Secretary:  — 

“In  response  to  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lawson  and 
others,  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  plans  for  the 
organization  of  an  ornithological  club  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  March  23,  1916. 

“The  following  persons  assembled,  by  courtesy  of  that 
corporation,  at  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  161  Essex  St., 
Salem,  Mass.;  Dr.  Charles  Wendell  Townsend  of  Ipswich, 
Mr.  Albert  P.  Morse  of  Wellesley,  Messrs.  Frank  W.  Benson, 
Ralph  Lawson,  Rodman  A.  Nichols,  Willard  B.  Porter 
of  Salem,  Albert  B.  Fowler,  Amos  F.  Killam,  J.  Anderson 
Lord  of  Danyers,  George  C.  Donaldson  of  Hamilton, 
Charles  E.  Chase  of  Lynn,  Richards  B,  Mackintosh  and 
Arthur  A.  Osborne  of  Peabody. 

“At  8.10  o’clock,  Mr.  Lawson  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and,  after  stating  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  club,  introduced 
Dr.  Townsend  who  outlined  the  form  of  organization  and  the 
activities  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  during  the  general  discussion  which  followed,  he 
made  suggestions  and  answered  questions  regarding  the 
formation  and  work  of  a  similar  club. 

*  See  page  13.  ''Thirteen  Ipswich  River  Bird  Trips." 
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“A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Albert  B 
Fowler,  Ralph  Lawson  and  Arthur  A.  Osborne,  was  nominated 
from  the  floor  to  prepare  and  present  for  consideration  at 
the  next  meeting,  by-laws  and  a  list  of  oflicers  for  election. 

“The  next  meeting  was  called  for  Monday  evening,  April  10 
at  7.45  o’clock  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem.” 

The  records  show  that  this  committee  held  three  meetings, 
and  at  the  general  meetihg  called  on  April  10,  presented  a 
set  of  by-laws  and  a  list  of  officers.  The  by-laws  were 
approved,  and  by  general  consent  a  single  ballot  was  cast  for 
the  list  of  officers  as  presented,  who  were  then  declared 
elected. 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  April  24th.  This,  and 
the  following  meetings  on  May  8  and  May  22,  were  given  up 
to  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  club.  At  the  fourth 
regular  meeting,  on  June  12,  several  resolutions  were  adopted 
and  a  revised  list  of  charter  members  read  and  accepted  as 
follows:  —  Active  Members:  Arthur  William  Beckford,  Frank 
Weston  Benson,  George  Emery  Benson,  Clarence  Emerson 
Brown,  Frank  Arthur  Brown,  George  Mudge  Bubier,  Charles 
Everett  Chase,  Willard  Charles  Cousings,  John  Newport 
D’Este,  George  Clinton  Donaldson,  Dr.  Walter  George  Fan¬ 
ning,  Albert  Brown  Fowler,  William  Prescott  Hubon,  Gardner 
Maynard  Jones,  Ralph  Lawson,  Philip  Little,  John  Anderson 
Lord,  Richards  Bryant  Mackintosh,  Alva  Morrison,  Albert 
Pitts  Morse,  Prof.  Edward  Sylvester  Morse,  Frank  Eugene 
Morse,  Rodman  Armitage  Nichols,  Arthur  Augustas  Osborne, 
Dr.  John  Charles  Phillips,  Willard  Brown  Porter,  Charles 
Henry  Preston,  George  Newton  Proctor,  Reginald  Chauncey 
Robbins,  John  Robinson,  Jr.,  Willis  Henry  Ropes,  Arthur 
Percival  Stubbs,  George  Merrick  Teel,  Dr.  Henry  Tolman,  Jr., 
William  Robert  Marshall  Tortat,  Dr.  Charles  Wendell  Town¬ 
send  and  George  O.  Welch.  Associate  Members:  Shepard 
Gilbert  Emilio  and  Frederic  Parker  Spaulding. 

No  regular  meetings  of  the  Club  were  held  during  July  and 
August,  so  the  first  meeting,  after  the  organization  was  put  in 
full  running  order,  was  on  the  second  Monday  of  September 
1916.  The  Club  has  met  regularly  once  a  month  through 
the  fall  and  winter,  and  twice  a  month  during  the  spring 


period  of  .arrival  and  migration.  These  meetings  have  been 
devoted  to  the  hearing  of  various  papers  on  subjects  of  ornitho¬ 
logical  interest  and  to  the  discussion  and  comparison  of  mem¬ 
bers’  field  notes. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  has  provided  the  Club  with 
an  excellent  room  for  meeting  purposes,  and  has  also  made 
accessible  for  use  its  mounted  collection  of  birds. 

In  addition  to  the  scheduled  meetings  in-doors,  the  Club 
has  held  a  number  of  field  days  and  considerable  interest  has 
been  developed  by  this  means.  A  complete  calendar  of  both 
the  in-door  and  out-door  meetings  is  to  be  found  in  this  issue. 

The  Club’s  secretary  is  engaged  in  compiling  various  records 
and  observations  of  interest  with  the  view  of  publication  in 
the  future. 

Early  in  1919  it  became  evident  that  some  periodical  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Club’s  activities  should  be  made.  The  present 
Bulletin  is  the  result,  and  it  is  intended  to  follow  this  number 
by  an  annual  publication  which  will  place  in  permanent  form 
the  Club’s  history  and  records. 


THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  HAWKS  IN  THE  FIELD 

CHARLES  W.  TOWNSEND,  M.  D. 

The  identification  of  hawks  in  the  field  is  comparatively 
simple  yet  many  bird  students  dispair  of  it  except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  well-marked  birds.  One  reason  for  this  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  is,  I  believe,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  artificial  keys 
for  identification  dwell  on  markings,  and  as  these  markings, 
with  few  exceptions,  can  rarely  be  made  out  in  the  field,  the 
student  is  naturally  pessimistic  as  regards  accurate  identi¬ 
fication.  Since  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hawks  met 
with  in  the  field  are  on  the  wing,  it  is  evident  that  one  must 
depend  for  identification  to  a  large  extent  on  the  general 
form  of  the  bird  and  on  the  manner  of  flight. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Marsh  Hawk,  the  Bald  Eagle 
and  the  Osprey  —  all  of  which  are  easily  recognized  —  the 
hawks  of  Essex  County  in  particular  and  Northeastern  America 
in  general  fall  into  three  groups,  viz.:  the  Falcons,  the  Buteos 
and  the  Accipiters.  These  groups  are  fundamental,  easily 
identified,  and,  if  once  learned,  the  key  to  the  hawks  is  within 
reach. 

I.  The  Falcons,  which  include  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  the 
Pigeon  Hawk,  the  Duck  Hawk  and  the  rare  Gyrfalcons,  are 
distinguished  by  their  long,  narrow  pointed  wings  that  reach 
nearly  to  the  end  of  their  long  tails,  and  by  their  swift  and 
graceful  flight. 

II.  The  Buteos,  which  include  the  Broad- Winged  Hawk, 
the  Red  Shouldered  Hawk,  the  Red-tailed  Hawk  and  the 
Rough-legged  Hawk,  are  distinguished  by  their  broad  wings, 
their  short  tails  and  their  frequent  habit  of  soaring  in  circles. 

III.  The  Accipiters,  which  include  the  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk,  the  Cooper’s  Hawk  and  the  Goshawk,  are  distinguished 
by  their  short,  broad  wings  which  reach  only  to  the  base  of 
their  long  tails,  and  by  their  habit  of  alternately  sailing  and 
flapping  in  flight. 
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In  order  |to  |show  at  a  glance  the  difference  in  shape  of  these 
three  classes  of  hawks  in  flight,  I  have  drawn  the  outline  of 
a  freshly  killed  hawk  from  each  class  with  wings  extended. 
These  outlines  were  then  reduced  to  one  eighth  of  life  size,  so 
that  they  could  be  used  as  an  illustration  here.  The  hawks 
used  were  Duck  Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk  and  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk. 

I.  Falcons.  Size  is  a  determining  factor  here.  In  order 
from  the  smallest  they  range  as  follows:  Sparrow  Hawk, 
Pigeon  Hawk,  Duck  Hawk  and  the  Gyrfalcons. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk  is  our  smallest  hawk.  Its  falcon  build, 
its  graceful  swallow-like  flight  and  its  habit  of  hovering  make 
its  recognition  easy.  It  is  so  confiding  that  one  can  often 
see  it  at  close  range  and  distinguish  the  foxy  brown  of  its 
back  and  the  striking  face  markings. 

The  Pigeon  Hawk  is  a  little  larger,  has  broader  shoulders 
and  is  dark  blue  above.  The  Duck  Hawk  is  a  much  larger 
bird  and  the  black  mustachios  can  often  be  made  out. 

The  largest  falcons,  the  Gyrfalcons,  are  very  rarely  seen 
in  New  England.  The  White  and  the  Black  are  easily  rec¬ 
ognized  by  their  colors. 

H.  The  Buteos.  Broad-winged  Hawk,  Red-shouldered 
Hawk,  Red-tailed  Hawk  and  Rough-legged  Hawk,  the  last 
named  properly  an  Archibuteo,  are  named  in  order  of  size 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest. 

The  Broad-winged  Hawk  is  much  the  smallest,  about  the 
size  of  a  Crow  and  usually  very  tame.  Its  sad,  double 
whistling  note  helps  in  identification. 

A  large  Buteo  soaring  in  the  distance  should  be  examined 
carefully  with  the  glasses.  If  it  is  an  adult  Red-tailed  Hawk 
the  foxy-red  color  of  the  tail  seen  from  either  above  or  below 
will  flash  out  from  time  to  time  as  the  bird  wheels,  and  will 
proclaim  its  identity.  This  species  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
Red-shouldered  Hawk,  but  the  difference  in  size  without 
actual  comparison  is  of  little  value  for  identification.  If  the 
tail  is  not  red  it  is  either  an  immature  Red-tailed  Hawk  or  a 
Red-shouldered  Hawk.  In  that  bird  the  red  shoulders  canno 
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riQUF^E  I 


FIGURE  II 


RED-5H0ULDERED  HAWK 
BR(7AD<WINaED  HAWK 


ROUGH'LEaaED  HAWK 


red-tailed  hawk 


FIGURE  III 


SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK 


be  seen  except  under  most  favorable  circumstances.  The 
scream  of  the  latter  bird  is  a  familiar  one  as  it  is  frequently 
imitated  by  the  Blue- Jay,  while  the  Red-tailed  Hawk’s 
scream  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  sound  of  escaping  steam. 

The  Rough-legged  Hawk  is  the  largest  in  the  class  and  can 
be  distinguished  at  a  great  distance  in  the  light-phase  by  its 
white  rump  and  also  by  the  black  band  which  may  generally 
be  seen  on  the  lower  chest.  In  the  dark-phase  it  may  be  as 
black  as  a  Crow  even  to  its  rump  and  lower  parts,  but  its 
Buteo-shape  makes  its  recognition  easy  in  either  phase. 

HI.  Accipiters.  From  the  smallest  to  the  largest  these 
are  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  the  Cooper’s  Hawk  and  the 
Goshawk,  the  last  named  properly  an  Astur.  The  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk  is  the  smallest,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
female  hawks,  especially  in  this  group,  are  so  much  larger 
than  the  male;  that  the  female  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  male  Cooper’s  Hawk.  The  shape  of  the  ends 
of  the  tails  in  these  two  hawks  is  the  crucial  point:  in  the 
Sharp-shinned  it  is  square-cut,  in  the  Cooper’s  it  is  rounded, 
like  a  coop,  an  easy  mnemonic. 

The  immature  Goshawk  is  larger  than  a  Cooper’s  Hawk, 
but  resembles  it  in  form  and  general  coloration.  The  Adult 
Goshawk,  however,  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  its  slaty  gray 
back,  black  top  to  the  head  and  black  cheek  patch,  and  by 
the  fine  barring  on  the  white  under  parts. 

This  leaves  the  Marsh  Hawk,  the  Bald  Eagle  and  the  Fish 
Hawk. 

A  long-winged,  long-tailed  hawk  swinging  gracefully  over 
the  meadows,  quartering  the  ground  like  a  harrier  and  show¬ 
ing  on  the  favorable  turns  a  white  rump  is  none  other  than  a 
Marsh  Hawk.  A  huge  bird  with  snowy  white  head  and  tail 
is  a  Bald  Eagle,  but  as  the  immature  birds  lack  the  white, 
one  is  obliged  to  depend  on  the  great  size  in  the  absence  of 
markings.  The  Fish  Hawk  or  Osprey  can  be  known  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  large  hawk  that  is  dark  above  and  white  below 
and  by  its  white  line  plainly  showing  in  good  lights  over  the 
eye.  If  it  indulges  in  its  usual  occupation  of  plunging  in  the 
water  with  a  splash,  a  child  of  three  may  identify  it. 
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THIRTEEN  IPSWICH  RIVER  BIRD  TRIPS 

RALPH  LAWSON 

During  the  month  of  May  1906,  and  also  during  several 
previous  Mays,  two  boys  made  several  week  end  trips  up 
and  down  the  Ipswich  River  by  canoe  between  Howe  Station 
and  the  town  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  During  the  same  period  a 
group  of  men  made  annual  trips  to  different  favorable  points 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  in  June  1906  com¬ 
parisons  were  made  of  the  lists  of  birds  that  had  been  observed 
by  each  group. 

It  at  once  appeared  that  the  Ipswich  River  Valley  was  a 
peculiarly  favorable  section  for  bird  observation  and  study. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  in  May  1907  the  two  parties  would 
join  forces  and  make  a  canoe  trip  from  Howe  Station  to 
Ipswich,  on  the  week  end  which  would  come  next  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  thus  approximating  as  closely  as  possible 
the  peak  of  the  Warbler  migration. 

The  course  which  has  now  been  followed  annually  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  starts  at  Howe  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  the 
Salem-Lawrence  Branch  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
and  the  Andover-Salem  highway.  Each  of  the  trips  has 
started  at  about  two  o’clock  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
from  that  time  until  about  six  when  “The  Pines”  are  reached, 
is  spent  in  paddling  downstream  in  groups  or  in  single  canoes. 
Many  stops  are  made  at  favorable  points,  and  searching  par¬ 
ties  cover  the  country  for  a  short  distance  back.  Owing  to 
rain  in  1910,  Saturday  night  was  spent  at  Mr.  Hubon’s 
camp,  and  the  whole  trip  to  Ipswich  was  made  on  Sunday. 

From  Howe  the  stream  winds  down  through  a  narrow 
marsh  with  rolling  high  ground  on  either  side.  Coming  at 
right  angles  to  a  hill  about  a  half  mile  from  the  bridge  it  takes 
a  sharp  left  turn  by  Mr.  Hubon’s  camp  and  running  along 
the  base  of  the  hill  it  bears  again  to  the  right  after  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  and  soon  after  doubles  in  an  elbow  where  Boston 
Brook  enters.  The  course  from  here,  for  the  next  mile  or  so, 
flows  through  narrow  marshes  and  both  open  and  wooded 
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flat  lands,  with  farms  and  orchards  scattered  here  and  there, 
and  two  road  bridges  are  passed  before  the  upper  Topsfield 
Marshes  are  reached.  These  marshes  are  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length.  Fish  Brook  enters  at  their  lower  end 
just  above  the  third  bridge  below  Howe. 

Up  to  this  point  the  journey  has  been  through  Middleton 
and  a  corner  of  Boxford  Township,  but  Topsfield  is  reached 
somewhere  in  these  upper  marshes.  From  a  short  distance 
below  the  third  bridge,  on  for  the  next  mile  or  so,  the  river 
winds  through  a  most  charming  course,  varied  again  by 
narrow  short  marshes,  several  backwaters,  and  both  steep 
and  gentle  slopes  running  here  and  there  to  the  river.  The 
Pingree  Pines  are  the  first  landmark  on  the  right,  and  then 
comes  the  middle  Topsfield  bridge.  A  scant  hundred  yards 
beyond,  the  river  passes  under  a  beautiful  stone  arch  over 
which  runs  the  Newbury  port  Turnpike.  Below  the  Turnpike 
bridge  is  a  short,  broad,  straight  stretch,  the  longest  straight 
line  thus  far.  Then  comes  Pingree  Hill  on  the  right  and 
low  open  ground  on  the  left.  After  a  few  corkscrew  turns 
through  some  willows  and  a  long  curve  around  the  edge  of  a 
big  backwater,  the  river  flows  under  the  Valley  Road  Bridge 
and  the  railroad  trestle  of  the  Georgetown  Branch  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  At  this  railroad  bridge  the 
river  enters  the  great  Wenham  Swamp,  through  which  it 
twists  and  turns  for  many  miles  in  a  most  bewildering  fashion. 

On  the  left  as  the  river  enters  the  marshes  is  the  Proctor 
estate,  a  great  wonderland  to  the  lover  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
rock  gardens,  and  on  the  right,  after  passing  the  entrance  of 
the  Salem  water  supply  canal,  and  a  generous  mile  by  river 
below  the  railroad,  is  an  island  of  about  five  or  six  acres  in 
area,  situated  in  the  swamp.  Clear  in  the  center  and  along 
the  river,  and  otherwise  rimmed  with  hardwoods,  —  this  is 
“The  Pines.”  The  island  is  owned  by  Mr.  T.  Emerson 
Proctor  whose  generosity  affords  us  an  excellent  camp  site 
each  year.  In  1907  the  center  of  the  island  was  partially 
covered  with  gray  birches,  but  these  were  cleared  several 
years  ago  and  seedling  pines  set  out  over  the  entire  area. 
In  a  few  years  the  clearing  will  be  no  more. 

After  the  camp  is  pitched,  a  picnic  supper  is  eaten.  Each 
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man  provides  his  own  food  for  three  meals,  with  the  exception 
that  coffee  and  beans  are  provided  for  supper,  and  coffee 
and  bacon  for  breakfast.  A  sufficient  number  of  tents  are 
provided  to  cover  all,  and  several  bales  of  hay  are  picked  up 
en  route  for  bedding. 

Supper  over,  a  good  campfire  is  built,  around  which  the 
party  gathers,  and  after  lists  are  carefully  checked  and  a 
party  list  made  up,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  is  spent  in 
swapping  experiences  and  discussing  varied  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  naturalist.  A  few  songs  and  impromptu  entertainments 
by  talented  members  of  the  party  cause  the  evening  to  pass 
quickly.  Some  of  the  more  strenuous  take  short  evening 
trips  up  and  down  river  listening  for  rails,  whip-poor-wills 
and  owls,  but  these  expeditions  cover  only  a  limited  territory. 

Camp  is  astir  at  daylight  and  breakfast  is  eaten  shortly 
after  sunrise.  From  daylight  until  nine  o’clock,  when  the 
party  again  takes  to  the  river.  Pine  Island  is  searched  from 
end  to  end,  and  usually  yields  a  rich  harvest  of  species,  among 
which  the  warblers  predominate.  This  island  seems  to  be  a 
peculiarly  favorable  spot  for  birds,  possibly  owing  to  its 
somewhat  isolated  position  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  swamp, 
and  it  seems  as  though  every  bird  following  the  river  either 
up  or  down,  must  pause  here  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  to 
rest  and  feed. 

From  The  Pines  to  Hemlock  Bend,  where  lunch  is  eaten, 
the  same  leisurely  method  of  procedure  is  followed  as  from 
Howe  to  The  Pines  on  the  afternoon  before.  From  the  Island, 
the  river  flows  nearly  east  coming  first  on  the  right  to  a  small 
hardwood  island,  and  then  on  the  left  to  a  larger  island  cov¬ 
ered  with  very  fine  beeches.  Next  comes  the  mouth  of  a 
large  backwater  on  the  left  and  shortly  thereafter  is  a  similar 
backwater  on  the  right,  just  below  which  is  a  series  of  hard¬ 
wood  ridges  shaped  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  F  with  a  curv¬ 
ing  tail.  On  the  lower  left  tip  of  the  V  is  Dodge’s  Camp 
where  many  wild  ducks  are  shot  each  fall.  Just  below  this 
camp,  Idlewood  Brook  comes  winding  out  of  the  swamp  and 
empties  into  the  river. 

With  Vineyard  Hill  blocking  its  course,  the  river  now  takes 
a  sharp  left  turn  and  runs  a  little  west  of  north  around  a  large 
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oak  island.  Soon  the  swamp  begins  to  narrow  and  although 
the  bends  are  no  less,  the  river  appears  to  be  more  in  a  valley 
which  becomes  one  in  fact  when  it  has  passed  Lamsons  Pines 
on  the  right,  the  mouth  of  Howletts  Brook  on  the  left,  and 
swung  around  the  half  moon  curve  at  Lamsons.  From  the 
end  of  the  curve  the  river  doubles  back  to  the  right,  and  after 
passing  under  a  rustic  bridge  comes  into  the  slack  water 
behind  Willowdale  Dam. 

From  the  rustic  bridge  nearly  all  the  way  to  Ipswich  we 
have  a  much  broader  stream  broken  twice  by  dams  below 
which  are  gentle  rapids.  The  whole  character  of  the  river 
now  changes,  flowing  more  nearly  straight  and  between  low 
hills  and  orchard  lands  with  no  marshes. 

From  the  first  dam  at  Willowdale  to  the  second  dam,  which 
is  just  beyond  the  triple  arch  stone  bridge  at  Norwoods,  the 
large  orchards  of  Turner  Hill  Farm  are  passed  and  a  half 
mile  below  Norwoods  is  a  hemlock  country  with  two  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  groves  on  the  right.  The  lower  grove  coming 
at  a  bend  in  the  river  makes  a  most  attractive  spot  to  eat 
Sunday  lunch. 

After  lunch  lists  are  again  checked,  and  then  canoes  are 
entered  for  the  last  time  for  the  short  paddle  to  Ipswich. 
From  Hemlock  Bend  the  course  is  under  the  Boston  &  Maine 
mainline  trestle  and  thence  to  Ipswich  where  the  canoes  are 
left.  The  walk  across  the  town  to  the  boat-landing  is  a  short 
one,  but  a  species  new  to  the  trip  is  occasionally  picked  up 
here.  All  trips  prior  to  1912  stopped  at  Ipswich,  and  did 
not  include  the  Little  Neck-Clark’s  Pond  route. 

At  the  wharf  a  large  motorboat  is  boarded  and  from  this 
point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ipswich  at  Little  Neck  the  channel 
passes  through  salt  marshes  crisscrossed  by  many  creeks  and 
inlets.  Little  Neck,  Plover  Hill,  Great  Neck,  and  North 
Ridge  are  great  drumlins  which  lie  between  the  marshes  and 
the  sea  and  are  bare  of  trees.  At  the  foot  of  Great  Neck  and 
separated  from  the  salt  water  only  by  a  beach  is  Clark’s  Pond, 
a  shallow  body  of  fresh  water  several  acres  in  area  and  an 
exceptionally  favorable  point  to  observe  shore  birds  which, 
during  migration,  gather  here  in  large  numbers.  Considerable 
time  is  usually  spent  along  the  shores  of  this  pond,  from  which 
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the  route  leads  back  again  along  the  carriage  road  to  Ipswich, 
circling  large  salt  marshes  and  running  through  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town. 

On  arriving  at  the  railroad  station,  lists  are  again  carefully 
gone  over  for  the  final  checking  up,  and  the  trip  is  considered 
at  an  end  when  the  train  for  home  is  boarded  at  about  six  p.  m. 

The  general  direction  of  the  river  from  Howe  to  the  sea  is 
northeast,  and  the  distance  as  the  crow  flies  about  thirteen 
miles.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  that  the  bed  of  the  river  covers 
more  than  double  that  distance.  The  height  of  the  river  at 
Howe  is  less  than  sixty  feet  above  sea  level.  The  main  channel 
of  the  stream  above  Lamsons  averages  about  thirty  feet  in 
width,  and  the  depth  is  good  except  during  midsummer.  In 
May  the  water  is  usually  high  “flowing  out“  the  marshes,  and 
allowing  free  navigation  over  wide  areas. 

The  valley  of  the  Ipswich  is  for  the  most  part  rugged  New 
England  land,  but  there  are  many  farms  along  the  river,  and 
every  type  of  country  is  found  from  open  swamps  to  thick 
woods.  Hardwoods  predominate,  but  evergreens  are  nearly 
always  in  evidence,  and  there  are  several  fine  groves  of 
pines. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  club,  the  regular  meeting  next 
after  the  date  of  the  trip  has  been  set  aside  for  a  final  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  records  made.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  lists  as  published  herewith  have  been  carefully  revised, 
and  are  believed  to  be  accurate.  During  the  whole  trip  there 
is  no  attempt  made  to  hold  the  party  together  except  at  The 
Pines,  at  lunch  on  Sunday,  and  at  the  end  of  the  trip  in  Ipswich. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  larger  numbers  of  species 
recorded  in  the  later  years  is  due  to  the  greater  number  of 
observers  and  to  their  being  spread  more  generally  along  the 
route.  In  the  earlier  years,  the  party  numbered  only. about 
a  dozen  with  four  or  five  canoes,  now  the  canoes  number  up¬ 
wards  of  a  dozen,  with  thirty  or  more  observers. 

The  weather  during  the  trips  and  the  lateness  or  earliness 
of  each  season  has  of  course  somewhat  controlled  the  number 
of  species  recorded  and  their  abundance,  but  the  writer  feels 
that  these  influences  have  not  been  great,  possibly  because 
during  no  year  has  the  weather  been  unfavorable  on  both 
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days.  The  following  is  a  brief  record  of  climatic  and  foliage, 
conditions. 

1907  —  May  18-19.  Twelve  observers.  Weather,  warm 
and  clear;  foliage  three  to  four  days  late.  Species  observed, 
87. 

1908  —  May  16-17.  Twenty  observers.  Weather  Satur¬ 
day,  clear  and  warm;  Sunday,  showery  in  early  morning  but 
clear  and  warm  balance  of  day;  foliage  four  to  five  days  early. 
Species  observed,  76. 

1909  —  May  15-16.  Eleven  observers.  Weather  Satur¬ 
day,  clear  and  warm;  Sunday,  cool  and  showery;  foliage  four 
to  five  days  early.  Species  observed,  75. 

1910  —  May  21-22.  Nine  observers.  Weather  Saturday 
rain;  Sunday,  cloudy  until  noon,  then  clear  and  warm;  foliage 
a  full  week  early.  Species  observed,  67. 

1911  —  May  20-21.  Twelve  observers.  Weather  Saturday, 
damp  and  cloudy;  Sunday,  hot  and  clear;  foliage  about  nor¬ 
mally  advanced.  Species  observed,  70. 

1912  —  May  18-19.  Twelve  observers.  Weather  clear,  but 
cool  and  windy;  foliage. about  normal.  Species  observed,  82. 

1913  —  May  17-18.  Sixteen  observers.  Weather  clear  and 
warm;  foliage  three  to  four  days  late.  Species  observed,  81. 

1914  —  May  16-17.  Eighteen  observers.  Weather  clear 
but  cool;  foliage  about  normal.  Species  observed,  77. 

1915  —  May  15-16.  Thirty-one  observers.  Weather  clear, 
but  cool  and  windy,  foliage  about  normal.  Species  observed, 
87. 

1916  —  May  20-21.  Thirty-four  observers.  Weather  Sat¬ 
urday,  cool  and  cloudy  with  showers;  Sunday,  pleasant  and 
warm;  foliage  about  normal.  Species  observed,  91. 

1917  —  May  19-20.  Twenty-nine  observers.  Weather  Sat¬ 
urday,  partly  cloudy  with  breeze,  but  warm;  Sunday,  clear 
and  warm,  but  windy;  foliage  almost  two  weeks  late.  Species 
observed,  92. 
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1918  —  May  18-19.  Twenty-nine  observers.  Weather  Sat¬ 
urday,  clear,  windy  and  warm;  Sunday,  clear,  hot  and  windy; 
foliage  four  or  five  days  early.  Species  observed,  85. 

1919  —  May  17-18.  Thirty-seven  observers.  Weather 
Saturday,  cloudy  and  cool  with  rain  in  evening;  Sunday,  clear 
and  warm,  foliage  four  to  five  days  early.  Species  observed, 
97. 

The  following  is  believed-  to  be  an  accurate  list  of  the  men 
who  have  been  on  at  least  one  of  the  trips. 

CLUB  MEMBERS 

Fred  Ashworth,  Beverly;  Walter  E.  Bates  Lynn;  George  E. 
Benson,  Salem;  Campbell  Bosson,  Cambridge;  Frank  A.  Brown, 
Beverly;  George  M.  Bubier,  Lynn;  Fred  W.  Bushby,  Peabody; 
Milton  L.  Cushing,  Fitchburg;  George  C.  Donaldson,  Hamilton; 
John  L.  d’Este,  Boston;  Shepard  G.  Emilio,  Dee,  Oregon;  Dr. 
Walter  G.  Fanning,  Danvers;  George  R.  Felt,  Peabody;  Albert 
B.  Fowler,  Danvers;  Morris  Gifford,  Salem;  J.  W.  Goodridge, 
Hamilton;  Wm.  P.  Hubon,  Salem;  Gardner  M.  Jones,  Salem; 
Ralph  Lawson,  Salem;  J.  Anderson  Lord,  Danvers;  Richards 
B.  Mackintosh,  Peabody;  Wilbur  D.  Moon,  Lynn;  Arthur  Mor- 
ley,  Swampscott;  Alva  Morrison,  Cambridge;  Albert  P.  Morse, 
Wellesley;  Frank  E.  Morse,  Boston;  Charles  E.  Moulton,  Lynn; 
Rodman  A.  Nichols,  Salem;  Arthur  A.  Osborne,  Peabody; 
Willard  B.  Porter,  Salem;  Charles  H.  Preston,  Danvers;  George 
N.  Proctor,  Winchester;  Willis  H.  Ropes,  Danvers;  Frederic  P. 
Spalding,  Lowell;  Arthur  P.  Stubbs,  Lynn;  Arthur  W.  Taylor, 
Salem;  George  M.  Teel,  Salem;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Frank  A.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Danvers. 

NON-MEMBERS 

Frank  Arnold,  Peabody;  Edward  H.  Atherton,  Roxbury; 
Francis  N.  Balch,  Boston;  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Barrows,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Barron  Brainerd,  Brookline;  Roger  Bruley,  Danvers; 
Vernon  Chase,  Lynn;  Albert  E.  Cole,  Salem;  Haskell  B.  Curry; 
Walter  S.  Edmands;  Elmer  M.  Ellsworth,  Brownsville,  N.  Y.; 
Prof.  J.  A.  Emerton,  Boston;  Henry  H.  Faxon,  Quincy;  Edward 
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H.  Forbush,  Boston;  John  C.  Fowler,  Beverly;  T.  O.  Fuller, 
Needham;  Wm.  Fuller,  Auburndale;  Dr.  H.  P.  Hall,  Leomin¬ 
ster;  William  Holden,  Leominster;  Stephen  Jenkins,  Danvers; 
J.  W.  Jones,  Needham;  Harold  Jordan,  W.  W.  Lord,  Danvers; 
Charles  G.  Mackintosh,  Peabody;  Charles  F.  Marden,  Salem; 
Robert  W.  Means,  Beverly  Farms;  Roger  C.  Merrill,  Peabody; 
Leonard  H.  Morse,  Wellesley;  Winthrop  Packard,  Boston; 
Lieut.  Parker;  Kebel  Perine,  Danvers;  Nathan  Poor,  Danvers; 
Henry  A.  Purdie,  Boston;  Wyman  Richardson,  Boston;  Fred 
A.  Smith,  Danvers;  Jesse  H.  Smith,  Peabody;  Donald  P. 
Spalding,  Lowell;  Eric  Spalding,  Lowell;  Frederic  F.  Spalding, 
Lowell;  Gardner  Sutton,  Andover;  Charles  W.  Townsend, 
Boston;  Albert  Vaughn,  Peabody;  Robert  Walcott,  Cambridge; 
Lyman  F.  Wells,  Waverly;  Raymond  H.  Wilkins,  Danvers; 
Francis  B.  White,  Wellesley. 


THE  LIST 

In  the  thirteen  years,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  species 
have  been  identified,  and  fifty-one  of  these  have  been  recorded 
every  year.  Three  additional  have  been  recorded  every  trip 
but  one,  while  twenty-three  besides  have  been  recorded  on 
seven  or  more  trips.  In  other  words,  seventy-seven  species 
have  been  recorded  on  a  majority  of  the  trips,  and  may  safely 
be  said  to  occur  commonly  during  mid-May  of  each  year  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ipswich  River.  Of  these,  at  least  sixty  are 
believed  to  nest  annually  in  the  valley  or  in  its  immediately 
adjacent  regions.  The  species  are  as  follows: 

7  Loon 

Two  records.  A  pair  seen  from  the  pines  in  1918  is  a 
record  worthy  of  mention. 

47  Great  Black-backed  Gull 

One  record  only.  From  Plum  Island  Sound. 

51  Herring  Gull 

Eleven  records.  Immature  and  non-nesting  birds, 
always  to  be  found  off  the  mouth  of  the  River. 
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130 

133 

140 

144 

190 

194 

200 

201 

202 

212 


Red-breasted  Merganser 
Two  records.  Both  from  Plum  Island  Sound. 

Black  Duck 

Twelve  records.  An  annual  summer  resident  of  the 
marshes  of  the  valley. 

Blue-winged  Teal 

One  record.  Probably  a  late  migrant  or  crippled  bird. 
Wood  Duck 

Six  records.  Through  protection  this  species  seems  to 
be  increasing  of  late  years  and  now  undoubtedly  many 
pair  nest  annually  in  the  valley. 

American  Bittern 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident  of  the 
marshes. 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Six  records.  A  migrant  found  during  late  seasons. 
Little  Blue  Heron 

One  record.  This  species  has  several  times  been 
reported  from  the  vicinity  of  I  die  wood  Brook. 

Green  Heron 

Six  records.  Probably  an  annual  summer  resident. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron 
Thirteen  records.  At  least  one  good  sized  heronry 
may  be  found  each  summer  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

Virginia  Rail 

Five  records.  This  bird  probably  nests  each  year  in 
the  Great  Wenham  Swamp,  but  owing  to  its  seclusive 
habits  is  not  always  found. 
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214  SORA 

Two  records.  It  is  believed  that  the  Sora  is  much 
more  regularly  to  be  found  in  the  Wenham  Swamp 
than  the  records  show;  possibly  its  arrival  may  be 
slightly  behind  the  average  date  of  the  River  trip. 
The  presence  of  both  Rails  is  also  somewhat  regulated 
by  the  height  of  water  over  the  marshes. 

228  Woodcock 

Two  records  only,  but  this  bird  is  undoubtedly  a 
summer  resident  of  the  valley.  On  both  occasions  the 
bird  disclosed  his  presence  only  through  his  flight  song. 

230  Wilson’s  Snipe 

One  record.  Probably  a  late  migrant. 

240  White-rumped  Sandpiper 

One  record  only,  but  probably  always  present  during 
the  May  shore-bird  migration  which,  however,  reaches 
its  height  along  our  coast  about  May  30th. 

242  Least  Sandpiper 

Nine  records.  Always  to  be  found  along  the  shore  of  * 
Plum  Island  Sound,  and  several  times  seen  in  the 
fresh  water  marshes  of  the  River  valley. 

246  Semi-palmated  Sandpiper 

Six  records.  Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  this  species  from  the  preceding,  the  actual 
records  are  not  quite  representative,  as  this  bird  is 
undoubtedly  always  present  during  mid-May  near 
Clark’s  Pond  or  along  the  shores  of  Plum  Island 
Sound. 

:254  Greater  Yellow-legs 

Eleven  records.  An  early  season  may  cause  all  of 
these  migrants  to  pass  through,  but  they  are  usually 
found  and  sometimes  in  large  numbers  on  both  the 
fresh  and  salt  water  marshes  of  the  River. 

.256  Solitary  Sandpiper 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  migrant  in  the  valley. 
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263  Spotted  Sandpiper 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident  of  the 
valley,  and,  like  the  preceding,  always  to  be  seen  along 
the  banks  of  or  on  the  stones  in  the  River. 

270  Black-bellied  Plover 

One  record  only.  From  the  Plum  Island  Sound  region. 

273  Killdeer 

One  record.  From  Clark’s  Pond. 

274  Semi-palmated  Plover 

Three  records.  All  from  the  vicinity  of  Clark’s  Pond. 

289  Bob  White 

Three  records.  Birds  probably  liberated  by  Dr.  John 
C.  Phillips.  As  Essex  County  is  about  the  northern 
limit  of  this  bird’s  range,  hard  winters  from  time  to 
time  kill  them  off,  and  the  working  north  of  non- 
migratory  species  is  at  best  a  slow  process.  The 
Quail  was  fairly  common  in  the  Ipswich  River  valley 
for  many  years  prior  to  1905. 

300  Ruffed  Grouse 

Thirteen  records.  A  permanent  resident  of  the  valley, 
which  however  has  decreased  in  numbers  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent  during  the  past  two  years.  The  open 
winter  of  1918-19  and  the  closed  season  in  1919  should 
help  to  restore  this  splendid  gamebird. 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

Three  records.  An  imported  permanent  resident  of 
the  valley,  always  present,  but  not  counted  until  1917. 

316  Mourning  Dove 

Seven  records.  A  bird  probably  nesting  annually  in 
the  valley  and  apparently  increasing  in  numbers  of 
late  years. 

331  Marsh  Hawk 

Ten  records.  A  summer  resident  of  the  valley. 

332  Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

Five  records. 
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333  Cooper’s  Hawk 

Three  records.  Owing  to  the  similarity  between  this 
species  and  the  sharp-shinned,  several  doubtful  records 
of  both  have  been  eliminated.  It  is  safe  to  state 
that  either  one  or  the  other,  and  probably  sometimes 
both,  have  been  seen  on  all  trips. 

339  Red-shouldered  Hawk 

Eleven  records.  A  pair  of  these  birds  have  nested 
for  several  years  near  the  Pines. 

343  Broad-winged  Hawk 

Three  records.  Probably  migrants. 

360  Sparrow  Hawk 

Six  records.  This  species  nests  each  year  in  the 
valley. 

364  Osprey 

Five  records.  All  probably  migrant  birds. 

373  Screech  Owl 

Four  records  only,  owing  possibly  to  the  fact  that  no 
pair  has  nested  near  the  Pines  where  all  nights  have 
been  spent.  In  1919  a  remarkable  view  of  this  little 
owl  was  obtained  by  many  members  of  the  party  who 
were  gathered  in  canoes  about  an  old  willow  stub  on 
which  it  was  sitting. 

387  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

Eight  records. 

388  Black-billed  Cuckoo 

Nine  records.  Both  cuckoos  undoubtedly  nest  an¬ 
nually  in  the  valley  and  are  sometimes  recorded  quite 
commonly  between  Howe  Station  and  Ipswich. 

390  Belted  Kingfisher 

Thirteen  records.  Probably  a  half  dozen  pair  at  least 
nest  each  year  in  the  country  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  River.  The  persistency  with  which  this  bird 
will  drive  downstream  in  many  short  flights  ahead  of 
a  canoe  more  than  offsets  his  lack  of  numbers. 
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393  Hairy  Woodpecker 

Eight  records.  Probably  nesting  birds.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  Hairy  was  not  recorded  until  1912 
and  has  always  been  found  since. 

394  Downy  Woodpecker 

Thirteen  records.  The  river  valley  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  nesting  locality  of  this  species  which,  like  the 
preceding,  is  a  permanent  resident. 

412  Northern  Flicker 

Thirteen  records.  A  permanent  resident  of  the  valley 
and  while  not  exceedingly  common  several  of  the 

species  are  annually  seen  along  the  river. 

-  • 

417  Whip-poor-will 

Ten  records  only.  This  species,  while  missing  from 
three  years’  lists,  is  a  common  summer  resident  at 
many  points  in  the  valley,  and  on  one  occasion  at 
least  ten  different  birds  were  distinguished  calling  at 
the  same  time  from  around  The  Pines. 

420  Nighthawk 

Four  records.  During  one  trip  a  large  flight  of  this 
species  was  seen  over  the  upper  Topsfleld  marshes. 

423  Chimney  Swift 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident  of 
the  valley. 

428  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

Eight  records.  This  species  is  a  summer  resident  of 
the  valley,  and  on  one  occasion  a  nest,  probably  from 
the  previous  season,  was  found  at  The  Pines. 

444  Kingbird 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident. 

452  Crested  Flycatcher  • 

One  record  only,  although  this  species  is  known  usually 
to  nest  in  at  least  two  separate  points  in  the  valley. 

456  Phoebe 

Thirteen  records.  The  river  bridges  offer  an  attrac¬ 
tive  nesting  site  for  this  summer  resident. 
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461  Wood  Pewee 

Five  records.  A  late  season  sometimes  places  the 
date  of  the  trip  ahead  of  the  arrival  of  this  bird. 

466  Alder  Flycatcher 

Two  records.  More  thorough  and  careful  observation 
might  prove  this  species  to  be  more  common  than  the 
records  show. 

467  Least  Flycatcher 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident  of  the 
valley. 

474  Prairie  Horned  Lark 

Four  records,  all  from  Great  Neck.  In  1916  a  brood 
of  nearly  grown  young  was  seen  at  this  place. 

477  Blue  Jay 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  permanent  resident  ol 
the  valley. 

488  American  Crow 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  permanent  resident  of 
the  valley. 

493  Starling 

The  year  1919  furnishes  the  first  record  of  this  species 
which  in  all  probability  will  soon  become  a  common 
permanent  resident  throughout  the  valley. 

494  Bobolink 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident  at 
many  points  along  the  river. 

495  COWBIRD 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident  of  the 
valley.  In  1919  a  cowbird’s  egg  was  taken  from  a 
phoebe’s  nest  under  one  of  the  bridges  at  Howe. 

498  Red-winged  Blackbird  ‘  • 

Thirteen  records.  The  most  common  of  all  summer 
residents  of  the  fresh  water  marshes.  From  before 
sunrise  until  after  sunset,  his  calls  and  whistles  are  the 
constantly  outstanding  notes  of  the  great  Wenham 
Swamp. 
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501  Meadowlark 

Thirteen  records.  This  species  is  always  found  at 
many  points  in  the  valley. 

506  Orchard  Oriole 

One  record  from  the  Town  of  Ipswich.  This  probably 
accurately  gauges  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the 
valley. 

507  Baltimore  Oriole 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident.  This 
bird  is  sometimes  abundant  along  the  river  in  mid- 
May  which  may  possibly  be  owing  to  migration  waves. 

509  Rusty  Blackbird 

Three  records.  Probably  much  belated  migrants. 

511  Bronzed  Crackle 

Thirteen  records.  A  summer  resident  common  in 
several  localities. 

517  Purple  Finch 

Thirteen  records.  An  irregularly  common  migrant 
and  occasionally  a  summer  resident. 

English  Sparrow 

Until  1919  this  feathered  tramp  was  thought  unworthy 
of  notice  but  it  is  safe  to  state  that  he  has  been  present 
on  all  occasions  in  the  Town  of  Ipswich  at  least. 

529  American  Goldfinch 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  permanent  resident  of 
the  valley. 

533  Pine  Siskin 

One  record.  Probably  late  winter  visitors. 

540  Vesper  Sparrow 

Thirteen  records.  A  bird  always  to  be  found  nesting 
in  the  valley. 
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541 

542 

554 

558 

559 

560 

563 

567 

581 

583 

584 

587 


Ipswich  Sparrow 

One  record,  and  although  a  very  unusual  one,  believed 
to  be  accurate,  as  made  by  an  observer  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  species.  The  bird  was  seen  near 
Clark’s  Pond,  Ipswich. 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Ten  records.  This  species  is  an  annual  summer  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  Clark’s  Pond  region. 

White-crowned  Sparrow 
Three  records.  A  migrant. 

White-throated  Sparrow 
Ten  records,  all  probably  migrant  birds. 

Tree  Sparrow 

One  record.  Probably  a  much  belated  winter  visitor. 
Chipping  Sparrow 

Thirteen  records,  A  common  summer  resident  of  the 
valley. 

Field  Sparrow 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident  of  the 
valley,. 

Slate-colored  Junco 
Two  records.  Much  belated  winter  visitors. 

Song  Sparrow 

Thirteen  records.  A  very  common  summer  resident 
all  along  the  stream. 

Lincoln  Sparrow 
One  record,  —  of  a  migrant  bird. 

Swamp  Sparrow 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident,  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  Great  Wenham  Swamp. 

Towhee 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident. 
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595  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident  of  the 
valley. 

598  Indigo  Bunting 

Three  records.  A  not  uncommon  summer  resident 
arriving  in  late  May. 

608  Scarlet  Tanager 

Eleven  records.  A  summer  resident  not  uncommon 
throughout  the  valley. 

611  Purple  Martin 

Two  records.  This  bird  was  formerly  a  summer 
colonist  in  several  places  in  the  valley,  but  of  late  years 
has  practically  disappeared. 

612  Cliff  Swallow 

Thirteen  records.  A  colony  nested  during  the  early 
trips  under  the  eaves  of  an  old  ice  house  near  Clark’s 
Pond. 

613  Barn  Swallow 

Thirteen  records. 

614  Tree  Swallow 

Thirteen  records. 

616  Bank  Swallow 

Twelve  records.  All  four  swallows  are  common  sum¬ 
mer  residents,  the  Tree  Swallows  nesting  in  the  willow 
stumps  along  the  river. 

619  Cedar  Waxwing 

Eight  records.  A  summer  resident. 

624  Red-eyed  Vireo 
Thirteen  records. 

627  Warbling  Vireo 

Nine  records. 

628  Yellow-throated  Vireo 

Twelve  records. 
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629 

636 

642 

645 

647 

648 

650 

652 

654 

655 

657 

659 

660 

661 

662 


Blue-headed  Vireo 

One  record.  All  of  the  vireos  are  common  summer 
residents  of  the  valley  with  the  exception  of  the 
Solitary. 

Black-and-white  Warbler 
Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident. 

Golden-winged  Warbler 
Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident. 

Nashville  Warbler 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident. 

Tennessee  Warbler 
One  record.  A  rare  migrant. 

Northern  Parula  Warbler 
Thirteen  records.  A  common  migrant. 

Cape  May  Warbler 
Two  records.  Uncommon  migrants. 

• 

Yellow  Warbler 

Thirteen  records.  The  commonest  of  all  summer 
resident  warblers  of  the  river  valley. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 
Five  records.  All  probably  migrant  birds. 

Myrtle  Warbler 

Eight  records.  Probably  migrants  but  may  nest. 

Magnolia  Warbler 
Nine  records.  Migrant  birds. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler 
Thirteen  records.  Probably  summer  residents. 

Bay-breasted  Warbler 
Three  records.  Uncommon  migrants. 

Black-poll  Warbler 

Nine  records.  One  of  the  late  migrant  warblers. 

Blackburnian  Warbler 
Five  records.  Migrants. 
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667 

671 

672 

673 

674 

675 

678 

679 

681 

685 

686 

687 

704 


Black-throated  Green  Warbler 
Thirteen  records.  Not  uncommon  summer  residents. 

Pine  Warbler 

Eleven  records.  Summer  residents  of  the  valley,  but 
missing  from  the  lists  of  the  last  two  years. 

Yellow  Palm  Warbler 
One  record.  Probably  a  belated  migrant. 

Prairie  Warbler 

One  record.  The  River  Valley  is  about  the  northern 
limit  of  this  warbler’s  range,  and  apparently  holds 
few  attractions  for  him. 

OVENBIRD 

Thirteen  records.  Common  summer  residents. 

Water  Thrush 

Eleven  records.  -Sometimes  abundant  migrants. 

Connecticut  Warbler 
One  record.  A  rare  migrant. 

Mourning  Warbler 
One  record.  A  rare  migrant. 

Maryland  Yellow-throat 
Thirteen  records.  This  species  can  probably  dispute 
with  the  Yellow  Warbler  the  title  to  the  greatest  abun¬ 
dance  along  the  river. 

Wilson’s  Warbler 

Nine  records.  A  not  uncommon  migrant. 

Canada  Warbler 
Seven  records.  Migrants. 

American  Redstart 

Thirteen  records.  Common  summer  residents. 
Catbird 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident  of 
the  valley. 
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705 

724 

725 

726 

727 

735 

748 

749 

755 

756 

758 

759 


Brown  Thrasher 

Thirteen  records.  A  common  summer  resident  of  the 
valley. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 
Five  records. 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren 
Eleven  records.  Both  of  the  wrens  are  common 
summer  residents  of  the  river  marshes  in  two  or  three 
localities,  notably  the  Great  Wenham  Swamp. 

Brown  Creeper 

One  record.  Probably  a  belated  migrant. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch 
Five  records. 

Chickadee 

Thirteen  records.  Permanent  residents  of  the  valley. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 
One  record.  An  unusually  late  bird. 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 
One  record.  A  much  belated  migrant. 

Wood  Thrush 
Ten  records. 

Veery 

Thirteen  records.  Both  this  species  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  are  common  summer  residents  of  the  valley. 
Their  evening  and  morning  songs  are  not  the  least  of 
the  attractions  of  The  Pines. 

Olive-backed  Thrush 
Three  records.  Migrant  birds. 

Hermit  Thrush 

Three  records  only,  although  this  bird  is  known  to 
nest  annually  in  at  least  two  points  in  the  valley. 
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761  Robin 

Thirteen  records. 

766  Bluebird 

Thirteen  records.  On  one  trip  this  species  and  a 
pair  of  Tree  Swallows  were  found  nesting  in  an  old 
willow  stump  overhanging  the  river.  The  nesting 
holes  were  less  than  two  feet  apart,  and  the  constant 
coming  and  going  of  these  brilliant  birds  was  a  sight 
long  to  remember. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  tabulation  of  the  species  of  birds 
observed  on  each  of  the  thirteen  river  trips  drawn  by  Frederic 
P.  Spaulding. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  EFFORT  IN  BIRD  STUDY 

ARTHUR  A.  OSBORNE 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  bird  life  of  any  locality  can 
rarely  be  had  through  the  activities  of  any  one  person  work¬ 
ing  alone,  and  is  best  attained  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  individuals  working  for  the  common  cause. 

It  requires  time,  patience,  good  judgment  and  a  genuine 
love  for  the  work  to  review  a  mass  of  data  gathered  from 
many  sources,  to  eliminate  unessentials,  to  properly  arrange 
and  digest  the  material  facts,  and  finally  to  write  as  complete 
a  story  as  possible  of  the  bird  life  of  any  community. 

So  far  as  the  bird-life  of  Essex  County,  —  particularly  the 
vicinity  of  Salem  and  Lynn  —  is  concerned,  our  Club  has 
already  done  much  to  further  the  co-operative  spirit  in  bird 
study,  for  it  has  finally  brought  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuous  effort,  a  body  of  men,  who  for  many  years  previous 
to  our  Club’s  existence,  had  pursued  the  study  of  birds  more 
or  less  alone,  or  at  the  most,  in  small  groups,  and  probably 
with  but  little  systematic  effort  toward  a  definite  goal. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  most  of  us  to  keep  up  the 
study  of  ornithology  as  systematically  and  as  thoroughly  as 
we  might  wish;  but,  making  allowances  for  other  demands 
upon  our  time,  I  have  often  wondered  if  we  could  not  co-operate 
in  our  bird  work  even,  more  than  heretofore,  with  correspond¬ 
ingly  more  effective  results. 

Let  me  illustrate,  as  I  see  it,  how  even  a  small  group  of 
enthusiasts  working  together  in  my  own  city  might  have 
accumulated  data,  which,  combined,  would  have  been  far 
more  valuable  than  any  of  my  notes  alone. 

Two  winters  ago  I  first  found  Starlings  near  Peabody  Square, 
and  frequently  saw  these  birds  fly  into  and  from  the  belfry 
of  the  Universalist  Church.  Last  winter,  for  the  first  time, 
I  often  found  this  species  about  the  steeple  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  farther  away  from  the  Square,  and  near  my  own 
home.  This  fall  I  have  again  seen  these  birds  several  times 
near  home.  In  what  other  parts  of  Peabody  do  they  con- 
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gregate  and  when  did  they  first  appear  in  any  noticeable  num¬ 
bers  in  our  city?  I  can  answer  fairly  accurately  for  my  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood,  —  not  for  the  entire  city. 

My  notes  show  that  for  one  or  two  years,  at  least,  the  Yellow 
Warbler  has  appeared  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  a  day  or  two 
earlier  than  I  have  recorded  it  on  my  street,  a  busy  highway, 
lined  principally  with  elms,  and  maintaining  much  of  the 
traffic  of  the  community.  Would  the  records  of  several 
other  observers,  in  varous  parts  of  the  city,  have  shown  the 
same  results.?  How  can  my  record  each  year,  for  my  street 
only,  be  safely  accepted  as  the  date  of  first  arrival  for  the 
season  in  Peabody?  It  certainly  cannot,  but  the  result  of 
observations  in  several  different  parts  of  the  city  would  be  of 
real  value. 

Chimney  Swifts  have  bred  one  year,  perhaps  more,  in  one 
of  the  large  chimneys  in  our  house.  How  widely  distributed 
is  this  species  during  the  breeding  season  in  the  city?  Who 
can  give  a  reasonably  complete  answer  to  this  question? 

For  several  years  the  Yellow- throated,  the  Red-eyed  and 
the  Warbling  Vireos  have  appeared  regularly  each  spring  on 
my  street  and  remained  until  fall,  but  the  last  two  summers 
have  been  marked  by  the  absence  of  the  Yellow-throat,  though 
the  other  two  species  have  remained.  In  what  other  parts  of 
Peabody  has  the  Yellow-throat  appeared  regularly  for  years, 
and  has  its  distribution  been  similarly  affected?  I  can  answer 
for  my  own  neighborhood  and  that  is  all. 

Last  spring  I  found  a  handsome  male  Killdeer  in  a  ploughed 
field  in  Peabody,  less  than  half  a  mile  from  my  home.  During 
the  summer  another  member  of  the  Club  and  I  saw  the  bird 
many  times.  It  is  reported  that  during  the  season  an  adult 
bird  with  young  was  seen  in  this  locality.  There  is  little,  if 
any,  doubt  that  the  species  bred  in  this  spot,  but  the  nest 
evidently  was  never  located,  and  this  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  our  observations  is  missing.  A  little  more  systematic 
and  aggressive  effort  on  our  part,  coupled  with  the  help  of  a 
few  other  members  of  the  Club,  might  have  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  nest  and  given  us  an  indisputable  record  of 
the  breeding  of  the  species  in  Peabody. 

Any  member  of  the  Club  can  easily  recall  many  a  similar 
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experience  in  which  he  has  only  a  part  of  the  whole  story, 
wondering  who  else  may  be  able  to  supplement  his  own  frag¬ 
mentary  record,  and  wishing  for  some  way  to  bring  all  the 
facts  together  for  the  complete  record,  even  though  it  covered 
but  a  brief  period  in  the  bird’s  life. 

Can  we  not  give  a  little  wider  scope  to  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  though  we  undertake,  perhaps,  but  a  few  of  them? 
As  an  example,  in  its  own  way,  in  compiling  data  for  the 
first  record  of  the  spring  arrivals  of  a  species,  can  we  not 
devise  a  simple  but  fairly  complete  system  which  will  show 
whether  such  record  is  merely  the  early  arrival  of  an  individual 
bird,  or  whether  it  represents  the  general  appearance  of  its 
species,  in  large  or  small  numbers,  in  many  localities  simul¬ 
taneously?  Again,  there  are  always  several  of  our  members 
who  are  unable  to  take  our  annual  Ipswich  River  trip  during 
the  spring  migration.  It  could  probably  be  arranged  to 
have  some  of  them,  as  a  group,  go  afield  in  another  locality 
for  a  part  of  the  time  during  which  the  main  party  is  on  the 
river,  and  make  a  census,  thus  giving  us  an  opportunity  for 
a  comparaitive  study  of  observations  made  at  the  same  time 
in  different  regions. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  many  suggestions  which  come  to 
mind,  and  for  which  there  is  no  opportunity  at  this  time  for 
discussion.  To  be  sure,  group  work,  rather  than  mere  indi¬ 
vidual  effort,  will  increase  the  tasks  of  a  Club,  but  the  results 
attained  in  a  period  of  years  will  probably  amply  reward  us 
for  our  efforts  by  giving  a  more  thorough  and  accurate  survey 
of  Essex  County  bird  life. 
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TOLD  AROUND  THE  BIG  TABLE 


The  Capture  of  a  Hawk  Owl 

On  a  Sunday  morning  early  in  March  1900,  while  skirting 
a  small  swamp  near  Western  Avenue  in  the  Fay  Estate,  Lynn, 
I  came  upon  a  large,  fallen,  dead  pine  tree.  In  passing  it 
my  eye  fell  upon  a  smallish  owl  stowed  away  under  a  large 
limb.  Approaching  his  hiding  place  slowly  and  calling  gently, 
I  was  able  to  reach  out  and  seize  his  owlship.  It  proved  to 
be  a  Hawk  Owl,  the  only  one  of  this  species  I  have  ever  seen 
alive.  The  bird  made  little  resistance  and  seemed  to  play 
possum,  a  habit  I  have  noticed  in  all  small  owls  when  handled. 
Taking  the  owl  home  I  placed  him  for  safe  keeping  in  a  little 
room  in  the  cellar;  in  this  room  I  also  had  a  pair  of  flying 
squirrels,  recently  caught,  in  a  wire  cage.  During  the  night 
the  owl  became  very  noisy,  making  noises  similar  to  those  of 
a  Screech  Owl  but  louder.  Next  morning  both  squirrels  were 
dead,  from  fright  probably,  as  they  were  out  of  reach  of  the 
owl.  The  next  night  I  was  forced  to  set  the  owl  at  liberty 
as  his  noise  penetrated  the  rooms  above,  and  disturbed  my 
son,  who  was  seriously  ill. 

C.  E.  M. 


A  Bit  of  Snakeology 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  with  nature  students 
that  many  of  our  common  snakes  are  persistent  plunderers 
of  birds’  nests,  but  few  it  seems  have  ever  caught  the  marauders 
in  the  act.  Such  was  my  good  fortune  however  on  June  2d 
last,  when  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Clark,  the  well- 
known  Lynn  naturalist  and  assiduous  student  of  all  things 
reptilian,  I  chanced  to  wander  through  that  part  of  Lynn 
Woods  known  as  the  Horse  Pasture. 

In  a  close  thicket  of  gray  birch  saplings  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  great  commotion  among  the  birds.  Pressing 
through  the  thick  growth  to  investigate,  we  found  a  robin’s 
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nest  about  seven  feet  up  in  one  of  the  birches.  Hanging  over 
the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  draped  upon  the  bushes  surrounding 
it,  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  body  of  a  three  foot  Milk 
Snake.  The  forward  portion  of  the  body  was  coiled  about 
the  inside  of  the  nest  where  one  egg  was  just  visible  in  the 
snake’s  mouth,  and  a  swelling  of  the  body  a  little  way  down 
probably  indicated  the  location  of  two  more. 

Dashing  through  the  bushes,  screaming  and  scolding  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  frighten  the  intruder  away,  were  the 
robin,  two  yellow  warblers  and  one  black  and  white  warbler, 
but  to  all  the  racket  the  snake  seemed  to  pay  absolutely  no 
heed,  calmly  enjoying  his  repast.  Thereupon  man  interfered. 
Mr.  Clark  seized  the  snake  by  the  tail  and  by  holding  him 
head  down  and  shaking  him  slightly,  endeavored  to  compel 
him  to  disgorge  the  egg  in  his  throat.  This  the  gourmand 
obstinately  refused  to  do,  swallowed  it  and  then  in  some 
way,  seemingly  by  compressing  his  ribs,  crushed  the  shells 
and  his  distended  body  immediately  resumed  its  normal 
appearance.  Mr.  Clark  placed  the  snake  in  a  bag  and  we 
continued  on  through  the  woods.  Returning  later  we  found 
the  robin  quietly  sitting  on  the  one  remaining  egg.  A  few 
days  after,  however,  at  dusk  when  the  bird  should  have  been 
on  the  nest,  she  was  absent  and  the  egg  was  cold  showing  that 
the  nest  had  been  abandoned. 

Mr.  Clark  then  collected  the  nest  and  part  of  the  tree. 
Later  he  killed  the  snake  and  mounted  it  in  a  life-like  manner 
with  the  nest  and  egg,  placing  it  in  his  unique  museum  where 
anyone  interested  may  see  it. 

W.  E.  B. 

The  Nesting  of  a  Whip-poor-will 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  12,  1917,  I  found  my  first  Whip- 
poor-will  nest.  While  Mrs.  S.  and  I  were  hunting  Moccasin- 
flowers  among  some  scrub  oaks,  just  off  the  Lynn-Lynnfield 
Road,  near  the  old  Anchor  Club,  Lynn,  I  startled  a  Whip- 
poor-will  from  her  nest,  if  nest  it  could  be  called,  revealing  two 
fairly  large,  obtusely  pointed,  speckled  eggs  lying  on  the  grass 
nnd  dead  leaves  covering  the  ground.  The  bird  fluttered 
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a  rod  or  two  away,  and  lighting  on  a  low  boulder  watched  us 
through  the  tangle.  After  taking  a  good  look  at  bird  and 
eggs,  we  left  the  place  quietly  so  as  to  not  further  alarm  her. 

The  total  absence  of  any  attempt  to  make  a  nest  seems  to 
be  characteristic  of  this  species.  In  this  case  not  even  a 
depression  in  the  ground  had  been  sought  or  made. 

A.  P.  S. 

The  Grasshopper  Sparrow 

My  first  meeting  with  a  Grasshopper  Sparrow  was  at  North 
Leominster  in  1898.  Later,  with  Mr.  F.  P.  Spalding  of  Lowell, 
I  saw  the  birds  at  Groton,  Tyngsboro  and  Lowell,  and  became 
thoroughly  familiar  with  their  song.  Consequently  when  at 
Peabody  in  May  1901  I  heard  the  song,  I  knew  that  the 
Grasshopper  Sparrow  was  at  hand.  The  very  next  day  I 
took  a  small  party  to  the  place,  but  every  bird  had  gone, 
much  to  my  chagrin. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Spalding  was  visiting  me  at  Peabody 
and  we  were  just  starting  out  on  a  walk  for  White-eyed  Vireos, 
when  while  passing  along  Sutton  Street,  Salem,  we  heard  the 
notes  of  Grasshopper  Sparrows  in  the  pasture  east  of  the 
road.  We  lost  no  time  in  getting  a  look  at  them  and  I  con¬ 
gratulated  myself  that  I  had  a  witness  this  time. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Fred  W.  Bushby  of  Peabody  and  I 
hunted  up  the  birds  and  collected  the  two  specimens  which 
are  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem. 

Since  1902  I  have  not  seen  a  Grasshopper  Sparrow  in  Essex 
County,  and  barring  Dr.  Townsend’s  bird  at  Ipswich,  I  have 
not  heard  of  any.  It  would  seem  that  with  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  bird  observers  some  of  them  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  record,  but  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county 
the  bird  seems  reasonably  scarce. 

R.  B.  M. 

Nesting  of  Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

Just  beyond  Floating  Bridge  in  Lynn,  on  the  old  Salem 
and  Boston  turnpike,  an  avenue  leads  to  the  once  famous 
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Fay  Estate,  developed  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  Mr.  Richard  Fay,  an  English  gentleman  who  bought  the 
Springs  Hotel,  an  old  time  tavern,  and  remodelled  it  into  a 
country  home.  On  his  eight  or  nine  hundred  acres  he  set 
out  many  rare  and  beautiful  foreign  and  domestic  trees,  but 
he  died  a  comparatively  young  man  with  many  of  his  plans 
for  beautifying  the  property  unfulfilled.  He  did  succeed, 
however,  in  helping  Nature  make  the  place  a  Paradise  for 
birds  and  bird-lovers. 

When  the  writer  first  knew  Fay’s  Avenue,  it  was  bordered 
with  many  magnificent  Norway  spruces,  and  it  was  in  one  of 
these,  on  April  29,  1889,  that  a  little  Golden  Crowned  Kinglet 
led  Mr.  Elmer  F.  Dwyer,  probably  inadvertently,  to  where 
she  was  building  her  nest.  She  had  chosen  a  spot  not  far 
from  the  end  of  a  horizontal  branch  about  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  ground  and  the  nest  hung  down  among  the  drooping 
plumes  of  the  spruce,  hidden  except  on  one  side.  It  was 
made  of  fine  fibrous  material  covered  with  moss  and,  on  May 
2d,  was  nearly  completed.  On  May  7th,  it  contained  two 
eggs,  but,  because  it  was  receiving  too  much  attention  from 
humans,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  Kinglet  stopped  laying 
and  soon  abandoned  the  nest.  Mr.  Dwyer  then  took  the 
nest  and  eggs  and  presented  them,  through  Mr.  N.  S.  Vickary 
the  taxidermist,  to  the  Agassiz  Museum  at  Harvard,  where 
I  presume  they  may  still  be  seen. 

C.  E.  C. 


Watch  Your  Step 

July  19.  Took  a  bicycle  ride  in  the  early  morning  (4  a.  m.) 
While  going  up  Gardner’s  hill  in  Salem,  I  heard  a  kingfisher’s 
rattle,  and  turning  to  look  at  him,  saw  him  go  sailing  by,  only 
to  alight  on  the  next  telephone  pole;  he  flew  to  the  next,  and 
this  performance  was  repeated  several  times.  Finally,  on 
account  of  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  man  on  the 
wheel,  and  too  little  to  his  own  course,  he  ran  plump  into  a 
pole,  and  fell  to  the  ground  stunned.  I  dismounted  and 
picked  the  bird  up,  gently  stroking  his  feathers,  and  holding 
him  head  downward,  was  much  pleased  to  find  him  in  a  few 
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minutes  apparently  recovered  from  his  tumble.  I  was  cer¬ 
tainly  well  repaid  for  arising  early,  if  only  to  see  the  most 
wonderful  blend  of  coloring  on  this  bird. 

Pink  and  chestnut,  blue  and  white.  For  all  I  have  known 
these  birds  all  my  life,  I  had  no  idea  they  were  so  beautifully 
colored,  and  then  to  think  of  having  a  live  kingfisher  in  one’s 
hand,  really  on  speaking  terms  with  him.  This  is  the  life. 

W.  G.  F. 

American  Egret  in  Salem  Great  Pastures 

On  August  15,  1918,  while  riding  on  the  train  between 
Boston  and  Salem,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  large  white  heron 
flying  over  a  small  marsh,  which  lies  on  the  Salem  side  of 
Thompson’s  Meadow,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow, 
rocky  ridge.  It  then  being  late  afternoon,  I  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  three  friends  to  visit  the  marsh  early  the  following 
morning  and  after  meeting  at  an  appointed  place  soon  after 
daylight,  we  proceeded  with  great  care  along  the  railroad 
embankment  from  which  we  had  a  most  excellent  view  of 
both  the  meadow  and  the  marsh.  The  bird,  which  proved 
to  be  an  American  Egret,  was  quietly  fishing  the  marsh,  over 
which  I  had  seen  him  flying  the  afternoon  before,  and  while 
at  first  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  our  presence,  and  we  were 
less  than  fifty  yards  distant,  he  soon  became  wary,  and  when 
we  began  to  move  around,  flew  first  into  a  tree  and  then  off 
over  the  pastures  and  was  lost  to  view. 

He  must  however  have  returned  to  the  marsh  shortly  after 
we  left,  as  I  again  saw  him  from  the  train  window  when  on 
my  way  to  Boston,  but  that  same  evening  he  had  apparently 
gone  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  During  that  same  week  I  heard 
a  report  of  a  large  white  heron  at  Phillips  Beach,  about  five 
miles  distant,  but  was  unable  to  locate  the  person  who  saw  it. 

R.  L. 


The  Connecticut  Warbler 

The  Connecticut  warbler  was  first  put  on  the  list  of  the 
Ipswich  River  trip  of  The  Essex  County  Ornithological  Club 
on  May  17,  1919. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Lord,  Wm.  W.  Lord,  W.  G.  Fanning  and  A.  B. 
Fowler  were  obliged  to  spend  Saturday  night  in  Mr.  Hubon’s 
camp  instead  of  sleeping  under  Proctor’s  Pines  with  the  main 
party.  While  the  main  party  were  paddling  down  river,  these 
four  took  a  walk  through  the  country  back  of  the  camp. 

In  a  small  swamp  about  one-half  mile  from  the  camp  were 
about  all  the  birds  seen  during  the  afternoon.  After  walking 
around  and  through  this  swamp  for  sometime  and  getting 
quite  a  list  of  birds,  J.  A.  Lord  saw  a  warbler  which  looked 
similar  to  a  Mourning,  except  he  thought  he  saw  an  eye  ring. 
He  was  in  the  middle  of  the  swamp  at  the  time,  while  the 
other  three  were  on  the  edge  towards  which  the  bird  was 
moving.  Mr.  Lord  kept  the  bird  in  sight  and  also  kept  his 
friends  posted  as  to  where  they  were  to  be  when  the  bird 
came  out.  The  bird  did  not  wish  to  be  identified,  but  by 
dint  of  much  perseverance,  backed  up  by  considerable  luck, 
Mr.  Lord  drove  him  out  of  the  swamp. 

He  lit  in  a  high  blueberry  bush,  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  other  three  members  of  the  party.  The  light  was  just 
right.  The  bird  stayed  fully  five  minutes  in  the  bush.  The 
identification  was  complete.  A  new  warbler  had  been  added 
to  the  annual  list. 

A.  B.  F. 


A  One  Tree  Record 

In  my  yard,  13  Ash  Street,  Danvers,  is  a  large  maple  tree 
with  the  branches  touching  the  house  in  some  places.  In 
1916,  the  maple  tree  had  a  great  many  blossoms  which  attracted 
swarms  of  small  insects  upon  which  the  birds  were  feeding. 
Between  6.30  and  7.30  P.  M.,  on  May  26th  of  that  year,  J.  A. 
and  Wm.  W.  Lord  identified  the  following  birds  in  this  tree. 
Red-eyed,  Warbling  and  Blue-headed  Vireos,  Redstart,  Golden¬ 
winged,  Black-poll,  Chestnut-sided,  Black-throated  Green, 
Magnolia,  Yellow,  Bay-breasted,  Cape  May,  Blackburnian 
and  Canadian  Warblers. 

I  thought  it  remarkable  that  so  many  species,  some  of 
them  quite  rare,  should  be  seen  in  one  tree  in  so  short  a  time. 

J.  A.  L. 
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The  Increase  of  Starlings 

A  bird  which  promises  to  become  as  prominent  in  the  bird 
life  of  the  cities  of  Essex  County  as  the  English  sparrow,  is 
the  Starling,  first  introduced  into  this  country  from  Europe 
about  thirty  years  ago. 

The  increase  and  spread  of  this  species  in  our  county  during 
the  past  five  years  has  been  phenomenal,  and  the  fall  of  the 
present  year  (1919)  finds  huge  flocks  gathered  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  with  the  evident  intent  of  wintering  with  us. 

Last  summer  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  several  pairs  nesting 
in  the  Elm  trees  of  Salem  Common,  and  since  early  spring  I 
have  constantly  heard  their  notes  around  my  home  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Square. 

In  late  September  on  the  grounds  of  the  Salem  Golf  Club 
in  North  Salem,  I  saw  a  flock  of  these  birds  which  must  have 
contained  many  thousand  individuals,  for  I  counted  over 
one  hundred  on  a  very  small  area,  and  the  ground  for  hundreds 
of  feet  beyond  was  literally  black  with  them. 

In  Topsfield,  on  November  16th,  I  saw  two  separate  flocks 
each  of  which  I  conservatively  estimated  at  one  thousand 
birds,  and  I  have  heard  many  reports  of  similarly  large  gather¬ 
ings. 

It  will  be  most  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  this 
species  and  to  try  to  gauge  its  value.  Let  us  hope  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  desirable  alien. 


R.  L. 


CALENDAR 

THE  ESSEX  COUNTY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

1916  —  1919 

Regular  Meetings 

June  12,  1916:  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse,  “The  Reptilian 
Affinities  of  Birds,”  with  special  reference  to  embryology. 

October  9,  1916:  Winthrop  Packard,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society:  “The  work  of  the 
Society  in  Furthering  Legislation  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.” 

November  13,  1916:  Dr.  Glover  M.  Allen,  Boston  Natural 
History  Society:  “The  History  of  the  Wild  Turkey  in  New 
England.”  This  paper  traced  the  probable  northern  limit 
of  range  of  the  Wild  Turkey  in  the  Northeast. 

December  11,  1916:  Richards  B.  Mackintosh  and  Arthur 
A.  Osborne.  An  illustrated  narrative  of  their  experiences  in 
and  about  Perce,  Province  of  Quebec. 

January  8,  1917:  A.  P.  Stubbs,  “Birds  Seen  Along  the 
Nearby  Beaches”  with  reference  to  King’s,  Fisherman’s  and 
Nahant  Beaches. 

February  12,  1917:  E.  H.  Forbush,  Massachusetts  State 
Ornithologist.  A  proposed  book,  “The  Birds  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.” 

March  12,  1917:  Dr.  John  C.  Phillips,  “Wenham  Lake 
Wild  Fowl  Records,”  covering  sixteen  years  gunning  and 
observation  at  Wenham  Lake,  Wenham,  Mass. 

March  26,  1917:  Demonstration  of  a  refiector-stereoptic 
lantern  subsequently  purchased  by  the  Club. 

April  9,  1917:  G.  K.  Noble,  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge,  “Birds  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.”  more 
particularly  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound¬ 
land. 
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April  23,  1917:  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse,  “The  Trained 
Birds  of  Japan.”  Illustrated  with  blackboard  sketches. 

May  14,  1917:  Charles  E.  Moulton,  “Reproduction  of  the 
Notes  and  Songs  of  Local  Birds.” 

June  11,  1917:  F.  H.  Allen,  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club, 
“Some  Unusual  Notes  and  Songs  of  Several  Common  Birds.” 

September  10,  1917:  Frank  W.  Benson,  “A  Description  of 
a  Vacation  Spent  at  Jackson’s  Hole,  Wyoming.”  A  general 
comparison  of  related  and  similar  species  East  and  West. 

October  8,  1917:  Dr.  J.  C.  Phillips,  scheduled  to  speak,  but 
prevented  from  appearing.  Lantern  slides  which  were  to  have 
been  used  by  him  were  shown. 

December  10,  1917:  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend,  “The  Ipswich 
Crow  Roost.”  A  paper  subsequently  published  in  The  Auk. 

January  14,  1918:  Campbell  Bosson,  “The  Recent  Report 
of  the  National  Bird  Census.”  A  description  of  the  methods 
employed  and  a  comparison  of  the  results  with  popular  theory. 

February  11,  1918:  The  club  attended  a  lecture  on  Japanese 
Pottery  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse.  This  lecture  was  one  of 
a  free  course  conducted  each  year  by  the  Essex  Institute  of 
Salem. 

March  11,  1918:  The  Club  assisted  Charles  E.  Moulton  in 
providing  the  entertainment  at  an  Essex  Institute  Free  Lec¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Moulton  imitated  the  songs  and  notes  of  some 
thirty  local  birds.  The  stage  was  attractively  decorated  with 
mounted  birds  and  local  shrubs.  Colored  pictures  were  used 
to  illustrate  the  various  birds  and  their  habitat. 

April  22,  1918:  E.  H.  Forbush,  Massachusetts  State  Orni¬ 
thologist,  “How  Birds  Helped  Win  the  War.” 

May  13,  1918:  A.  P.  Stubbs,  “A  Series  of  Warbler  Migra¬ 
tion  Records,  Compiled  from  Notes  of  Several  Members 
Together  with  Personal  Observations.” 
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June  10,  1918:  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend  spoke  of  his  pre¬ 
liminary  work  on  the  revision  of  his  “Birds  of  Essex  County” 
originally  published  in  1905  which  he  is  revising  and  bringing 
up  to  date  for  republication  in  1920. 

November  25,  1918:  Frank  W.  Benson,  “Methods  of  Etch¬ 
ing  and  Dry  Point  Work.”  Illustrated  with  tools,  materials 
and  examples  of  his  work  with  wild  fowl. 

December  9,  1918:  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend,  “In  Audubon’s 
Labrador.”  An  illustrated  talk  on  his  recent  trip  covering 
the  course  taken  by  Audubon  in  1832. 

February  10,  1919:  Campbell  Bosson,  “Changes  in  the 
Range  of  Several  Well  Known  Birds.” 

March  10,  1919:  A.  P.  Stubbs:  “The  Fringillidae  of  Essex 
County.” 

April  14,  1919:  E.  H.  Forbush,  “Some  Recent  Experiences 
in  Bird  Study.” 

April  28,  1919:  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend,  “Changes  in  the 
Avi-fauna  of  Essex  County  in  the  Last  Fifteen  Years.”  This 
is  to  be  the  opening  chapter  of  his  forthcoming  supplement 
to  “The  Birds  of  Essex  County.” 


Field  Meetings 

October  19,  1917:  The  Club  held  a  special  meeting  to 
attend  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Dr.  Townsend  in  Academy 
Hall.  His  subject  was  “Ipswich  Sand  Dunes.” 

January  13,  1918:  A  group  of  fifteen  members  made  a  trip 
to  the  Crow  Roost  at  Castle  Hill,  Ipswich  Beach  Beach.  In 
spite  of  the  cold,  the  thermometer  registering  some  thirteen 
degrees  above  zero,  an  enjoyable  day  was  spent.  Dinner  was 
eaten  around  a  camp  fire  in  the  dunes.  About  sunset  the 
crows  began  to  assemble  and  they  came  in  steady  streams 
from  practically  all  points  of  the  compass,  usually  alighting 
in  two  main  groups  either  on  the  dunes  or  the  marsh.  Finally 
they  arose  in  black  clouds  and  flew  to  the  roosting  trees. 
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Estimates,  all  the  way  from  12,000  to  20,000  were  made. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  ever  witnessed  by 
the  Club  members. 

In  addition  to  the  crows,  the  following  birds  were  seen  and 
identified  on  the  dunes  or  enroute  from  the  village.  Great 
Black-backed  Gull,  Herring  Gull,  Black  Duck,  Sheldrake, 
Goldeneye,  Snow  Bunting,  Northern  Shrike,  Starling,  Flicker, 
Meadlowlark,  Tree  Sparrow  and  Chickadee.  A  very  large 
hawk  was  seen,  probably  a  Rough-leg,  but  not  positively 
identified  as  such.  In  the  party  were  Ralph  Lawson,  Dr. 
Townsend,  R.  B.  Mackintosh,  Arthur  A.  Osborne,  Dr.  W.  G. 
Fanning,  Willis  H.  Ropes,  R.  A.  Nichols,  G.  E.  Benson,  Charles 
E.  Chase,  Campbell  Bosson,  W.  E.  Bates,  Alva  Morrison, 
John  C.  Fowler,  William  W.  Lord  and  W.  B.  Porter. 

June  16,  1918:  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Chase  led  several  members 
into  the  doubtful  footing  of  the  Reedy  Meadows,  Lynnfield. 
An  enjoyable  meeting  was  held,  and  no  one  became  hopelessly 
mired.  The  nest  and  young  of  a  Golden- winged  Warbler  was 
the  ornithological  find  of  the  trip. 

July  28,  1918:  A  few  members  responded  to  the  call  for  a 
field  meeting  at  Putnam ville  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Willis 
H.  Ropes.  Study  was  limited  to  Mr.  Ropes’  grounds  and 
neighboring  estates.  The  interesting  find  of  the  day  was  a 
Goldfinch  nest  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ropes. 

December  8,  1918:  Five  members  enjoyed  a  bird  observing 
trip  around  Cape  Ann.  Leaving  Salem  on  the  8.45  A..  M 
train,  the  party  went  to  Rockport,  and  from  there  skirted  the 
shore  line,  taking  in  Loblolly  Cove,  Long  Beach  and  other 
points  including  the  Gloucester  Harbor  front.  The  usual 
campfire  was  built  on  Long  Beach  at  noon  and  lunch  enjoyed. 
It  was  a  poor  day  for  birds  however,  about  every  kind  of 
weather  being  evident  from  cold  and  cloudy  to  sunshine,  hail, 
sleet  and  rain.  In  the  party  were  Ralph  Lawson,  Willis  H. 
Ropes,  Walter  G.  Fanning,  Rodman  A.  Nichols,  and  Willard 
B.  Porter. 

February  13,  1919:  By  invitation  of  the  Gila  Monster 
Natural  History  Society  of  Lynn  several  members  attended  a 
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meeting  of  that  society  at  their  quarters  in  the  cojnmunity 
room  of  the  Wyoma  Public  Library,  Lynn.  After  speeches 
from  the  visitors  notably  Messrs.  A.  P.  Morse,  and  W.  B. 
Porter  and  replies  in  kind  from  C.  A.  Clark,  President  of  the 
society,  Mr.  Clark  gave  a  descriptive  talk  on  a  fine  collection 
of  bird  nests.  These  had  been  collected  by  Messrs.  C.  A. 
Clark,  W.  E.  Bates  and  C.  E.  Moulton  and  prepared  for 
exhibition  by  Mr.  Clark.  The  exhibit  was  noteworthy,  not 
only  for  the  variety  of  species  represented,  but  the  number  of 
specimens  of  each  kind  gave  an  excellent  chance  to  study 
variations  in  materials  used,  sites  chosen,  and  workmanship 
of  different  individuals. 

April  24,  1919:  By  invitation  of  Mr.  William  R.  M.  Tortat 
of  Peabody,  the  Club  held  a  special  meeting  at  his  residence 
in  Peabody.  Mr.  Tortat  showed  his  mounted  birds,  most  of 
which  he  collected  while  a  resident  of  the  middle  west  some 
years  ago.  Most  of  the  birds  were  mounted  by  Mr.  Tortat 
himself.  He  also  showed  many  pictures  of  game. 

May  4,  1919:  Mr.  Charles  E.  Chase  led  a  party  of  members 
about  the  Fay  Estate  on  the  borders  of  Lynn,  Salem  and 
Peabody;  then  over  into  the  Indian  Hill  Rifle  Range  where 
they  took  lunch  at  Mr.  Chase’s  camp.  After  lunch  the  party 
cruised  along  the  edge  of  Lynn  Woods  Park  ending  the  trip 
at  the  private  museum  of  Charles  A.  Clark  on  Lynnfield 
Street,  Lynn. 

The  good  fortune  of  having  a  great  wave  of  migratory  birds 
arrive  during  the  previous  night,  with  fine  weather  following, 
made  possible  the  identification  of  fifty  odd  species  among 
which  Warblers  predominated. 

May  10,  11,  1919:  George  E.  Felt  entertained  a  party  of 
members  over  the  week  end  at  his  camp  at  Howe  Station  on 
the  Ipswich  River. 

During  Saturday  afternoon  a  short  bird  observation  trip 
was  made  along  Kenny  Road  to  the  Hubon  Camp.  Twenty 
odd  species  were  recorded,  including  several  migrant  warblers. 
The  abundance  of  Nashville  Warblers  afforded  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  study  this  species. 
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BY  LAWS  OF  THE 

ESSEX  COUNTY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB 


ARTICLE  I 
Name 

Section  1.  This  Club  shall  be  called  the  “Essex  County  Ornithological' 
Club  of  Massachusetts.” 

ARTICLE  II 
Membership 

Section  1.  The  Club  shall  consist  of  active,  associate  and  honorary 
members. 

Sect.  2.  Active  members  shall  be  persons  interested  in  ornithology 
who  live  in  or  near  Essex  County;  and  shall  alone  be  entitled  to  vote,  to 
hold  office,  and  to  transact  business.  Every  person  elected  to  active  mem¬ 
bership  shall,  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  his  election,  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  an  admission  fee  of  two  dollars,  and  in  writing  agree  to  conform 
to  the  By-laws  of  the  Club.  Until  so  doing,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  membership. 

Sect.  3.  Associate  members  shall  be  persons  interested  in  ornithology 
who  reside  at  a  distance  from  Essex  County. 

Sect.  4.  Honorary  members  shall  be  ornithologists  of  eminence. 

Sect.  5.  Associate  and  honorary  members  may  attend  meetings  and 
take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Club;  they  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
fees  or  liabilities  whatever. 

Sect.  6.  A  candidate  for  membership  shall  be  nominated  by  an  active 
member  at  a  regular  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  week  there¬ 
after,  notify  all  active  members  of  such  nomination.  The  Council  may, 
at  any  time  after  three  weeks  from  the  nomination,  elect  the  candidate  to 
membership.  The  adverse  votes  of  two  or  more  members  of  the  Council, 
or  the  written  objections  of  five  or  more  active  members,  filed  with  the 
Council,  shall  exclude. 

Sect.  7.  A  member  in  good  standing  and  not  indebted  to  the  Club, 
may  resign,  by  giving  to  the  Secretary  written  notice  of  his  intention  to  do 
so.  The  name  of  any  member,  whose  dues  remain  unpaid  thirteen  months, 
shall  be  erased  from  the  roll.  A  member  may  be  expelled  from  the  Club 
by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  active  members  present  at  a  special  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose.  Notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  sent  to  all  active 
members  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  date  thereof. 

ARTICLE  III 

Administration 

Section  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Club  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice  Pres- 
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ident,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who,  together  with  three  other  members 
of  the  Club,  shall  constitute  the  Council,  of  which  the  Secretary  shall  be 
Clerk,  ex-officio. 

Sect.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  the  proceedings 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  Council,  and  shall  have  the  custody  of  all 
records  and  literature  belonging  to  the  Club,  He  shall  give  written  notice 
of  all  meetings  to  members  entitled  thereto  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  pertain  to  his  office.  He  shall  call  for,  and  receive,  such  assistance 
as  he  may  require  from  any  member  of  the  Club. 

Sect.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the  Club. 
He  shall  collect  all  fees  and  assessments,  and  shall  pay  all  bills  against  the 
Club,  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  Council.  He  shall  keep  a  correct  account 
of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  shall  make  a  written  report  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

:  Sect.  4.  The  Council  shall  manage  the  affairs  and  superintend  all 

publications  of  the  Club;  shall  audit  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  prior  to 
the  annual  meeting;  and  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  at  any  time  all  records 
of  the  Club. 

Sect.  5.  The  Officers,  and  the  three  members  of  the  Club  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  them,  constitute  the  Council,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  meeting,  upon  nomination  made  at  the  regular  meeting  in  November. 
A  three-fourths  vote  of  the  active  members  present  shall  elect. 

Sect.  6.  They  shall  hold  office  for  the  ensuing  year,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected.  Any  vacancy  occurring  after  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  filled  for  the  balance  of  the  term  by  election  at  any  subsequent  regular 
meeting.  A  majority  vote  of  the  active  members  present  shall  be  sufficient 
to  elect.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-President,  may  fill  any 
vacancy  temporarily  by  appointment. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Dues 

Section  1.  Every  active  member  shall  be  subject  to  annual  dues  of 
two  dollars,  payable  in  advance  at  the  annual  meeting.  If  he  is  elected  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  full  amount  of  dues 
for  that  year;  otherwise,  to  one-half  the  amount.  The  Council  may,  by 
a  three-fourths  vote,  exempt  any  member  from  the  payment  of  dues  for  any 
year.  A  member  making  a  single  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  shall 
thereafter  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues. 

ARTICLE  V 
Meetings 

Section  1.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month,  from  September  to  June  inclusive,  with  additional 
regular  meetings  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  March,  April  and  May,  unless 
suspended  by  vote  of  the  Club. 

Sect.  2.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  the  regular  meeting  in  December. 
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Sect.  3.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  the  written  request  of  the 
President  or  five  active  members.  The  Secretary  shall  give  at  least  five 
days,  notice  thereof. 

Sect.  4.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Club. 

Sect.  5.  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  called  at  the  request  of  the 
President  or  three  of  its  members.  Due  effort  shall  be  made  to  notify  all 
members  prior  thereto.  Four  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VI 
Amendments 

Section  1.  These  By-laws  shall  be  subject  to  repeal  or  amendment 
at  the  annual  meeting  only,  of  the  Club.  Due  notice  of  the  proposed  changes 
shall  be  sent  to  all  active  members  in  the  call  for  that  meeting;  and  a  majority 
vote  of  all  the  active  members  of  the  Club  shall  be  necessary  for  its  adoption. 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


Jan.  1917 

(C)  Charter 

Fred  Ashworth,  15  Larcom  Avenue, 

Apr.  1917 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Walter  E.  Bates,  279  Essex  Street, 

C 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Arthur  W.  Beckford,  10  Park  Street, 

C 

Danvers,  Mass. 

Frank  W.  Benson,  46  Washington  Square, 

Salem,  Mass. 

c 

George  E.  Benson,  46  Washington  Square, 

Salem,  Mass. 

Feb.  1917 

Campbell  Bosson,  19  Brewster  Street, 

C 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Frank  A.  Brown,  13  Atlantic  Avenue, 

Beverly,  Mass. 

c 

George  M.  Bubier,  9  Ocean  Terrace, 

Mar.  1918 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Fred  W.  Bushby,  17  Washington  Street, 

C 

Peabody,  Mass. 

Charles  E.  Chase,  31  Euclid  Avenue, 

C 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Willard  C.  Cousins,  8  Linden  Street, 

Feb.  1917 

Salem,  Mass. 

Milton  L.  Cushing,  146  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 

C 

Boston,  Mass. 

John  N.  d’EsTE,  26  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

C 

George  C.  Donaldson,  South  Hamilton,  Mass. 

c 

Dr.  Walter  G.  Fanning,  2  Hunt  Street, 

Danvers,  Mass. 

May  1919 

George  P.  Felt,  71  Main  Street, 

Peabody,  Mass. 

Feb.  1918 

Hugh  R.  Fletcher,  32  Jackson  Street, 

Lynn,  Mass. 

C 

Albert  B.  Fowler,  111  Locust  Street, 

Danvers,  Mass. 

Oct.  1917 

Frank  S.  Gifford,  Maple  Street, 

Danvers,  Mass. 

Feb.  1918 

Morris  Gifford,  care  of  R.  D.  Seamans, 

Salem,  Mass. 
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Dec.  1918  James  W.  Goodridge,  Walnut  Street, 

Hamilton,  Mass. 

May  1919  B.  S.  Griffin,  22  Currier  Avenue, 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

C  William  P.  Huron,  25  Flint  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 


Oct.  1917  William  S.  Hunt,  165  Maple  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 


C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

Jan.  1917 
C 
C 
C 
C 


Gardner  M.  Jones,  Salem  Public  Library, 

Salem,  Mass. 

Ralph  Lawson,  88  Washington  Square, 

Salem,  Mass. 

Philip  Little,  10  Chestnut  Street, 

Salem,  Mass. 

J.  Anderson  Lord,  13  Ash  Street, 

Danvers,  Mass. 

Richards  B.  Mackintosh,  5  Howard  Avenue, 

Peabody,  Mass. 

Wilbur  D.  Moon,  46  Maple  Street, 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Alva  Morrison,  35  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Albert  P.  Morse,  10  Upland  Road, 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse,  12  Linden  Street, 

Salem,  Mass. 

Frank  E.  Morse,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


May  1917 
C 
C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


Charles  E.  Moulton,  72  Maple  Street, 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Rodman  A.  Nichols,  33  Warren  Street, 

Salem,  Mass. 

Arthur  A.  Osborne,  55  Washington  Street, 

Peabody,  Mass. 

Dr.  John  C.  Phillips,  “Windyknob,” 

Wenham,  Mass. 

Willard  B.  Porter,  4  Mason  Street, 

Salem,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  Preston,  42  Preston  Street, 

Danvers,  Mass. 

George  N.  Proctor,  35  Congress  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Reginald  C.  Robbins,  Hamilton,  Mass. 


C  John  Robinson,  Jr.,  18  Summer  Street, 

Salem,  Mass. 
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c 

Dec.  1918 


Willis  H.  Ropes,  252  Locust  Street, 

Danvers,  Mass. 

Charles  A.  Spofford,  Danvers,  Mass. 


C 

May  1919 
C 
C 

c 

c 

Dec.  1918 


Arthur  P.  Stubbs,  53  Webster  Street, 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Arthur  W.  Taylor,  24 Briggs  Street, 

Salem,  Mass. 

George  M.  Teel,  46  Summit  Avenue, 

Salem,  Mass. 

Dr.  Henry  Tolman,  Jr.,  113  Federal  Street, 

Salem,  Mass. 

William  R.  M.  Tortat,  5  Perkins  Street, 

Peabody,  Mass. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend,  98  Pinckney  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Frank  H.  Wilson,  Danvers,  Mass. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

C  C.  Emerson  Brown,  Philadelphia  Zoological 
Garden,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C  Shepard  G.  Emilio,  Dee,  Oregon. 

C  Frederic  P.  Spalding,  1016  Middlesex  Street, 

Lowell,  Mass. 


3ln  ilpmortam 

c 

Died  1919 

George  0.  Welch 
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